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they were, I repeated the question a second 
and a third time, threatening also to panish 
them with death. Sach as still persisted, I 
ordered away to be punished ; for it was no 
doubt with me, whatever might be the nature 
of their opinion, that contumacy and inflexi- 
ble obstinacy ought to be punished. There 
were others of the same infatuation, whom, 
because they are Roman citizens, [ have noted 
down to be sent to the city. 

“ In ashort time, the crime spreading itself, 
even whilst under persecution, as is usual in 
such cases, divers sorts of people came in my 
way. An information was presented to me, 
without mentioning the author, containing 
the names of many persons, who, upon ex- 
amination, denied that they were Christians, 
or had ever been so; who repeated after me 
an invocation of the gods, and with wine and 
frankincense made supplication to yourimage, 
which, for that purpose, I had caused to be 
brought and set before them, together with 
the statues of the deities. Moreover, they re- 
viled the name of Christ, none of which things, 
as is said, they who are really Christians can 
by any means becompelled to do. These, there- 
fore, I thought proper to discharge. Others 
were named by an informer, who at first con 
fessed themselves Christians, and afterwards 
denied it; the rest said they had been Chris- 
tians, but had left them—some three yearsago, 
some longer, and one or more, above twenty 
years. They all worshipped your image, and 
the siatues of the gods; these also reviled 
Christ. They affirmed that the whole of their 
fault or error lay in this, that they were wont to 
meet together, on a stated day, before it was light, 
and sing among themselves, alternately, a hymn 
to Christ as God; and to bind themselves by a 
solemn oath (sacramento), not to the commission 
of any wickedness, but not to be guilty of theft, or 
robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their word, 
nor to deny a pledge committed to them, when 
called upon to return it. When these things 
were performed, it was their custom to separate, 
and then to come together again to a meal, which 
they ate in common, without any disorder ; but 
this they had forborne since the publication of my 
edict, by which, according to your commands, I 
prohibited assemblies. 

“After receiving this account, I judged it 
the more necessary to examine, and that by 
torture, two maid-servants, which were called 
ministers. But I have discovered nothing 
beside an evil and excessive superstition. Sus- 
pending therefore all judicial proceedings, I 
have recourse to you for advice ; for it has ap 
peared unto me a matter highly deserving 
consideration, especially upon account of the 
great number of persons who are in danger of 
suffering ; for many of all ages, and every rank, 
of both sexes likewise, are accused, and will be 
accused. Nor has the contagion of this super-|for several years; and one or more, who had 
with all who have been brought before me, | stition seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, been brought before Pliny, had professed 
and have been accused as Christians. I have! and the open country. Nevertheless, it seems|Christianity, and had renounced it more than 
put the question to them, Whether they were | to me that it may be restrained and corrected. |twenty years. All which circumstances prove 
Christians. Upon their confessing to me that|It is certain that the temples, which were|that Christianity had been planted there for 




















































































almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; 
and the sacred solemnities, after a long inter- 
mission, are revived. - Victims likewise are 
every where brought up, whereas for some 
time there were few purchasers. Whence it 
is easy to imagine what numbersof men might 
be reclaimed, if pardon were granted to those 
who shall repent.” 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Trajan 
sent the following reply :— 

“Trajan to Pliny, wisheth health and hap- 
piness :— 

“You have taken the right method, my 
Pliny, in your proceedings with those who 
have been brought before you as Christians ; 
for it is impossible to establish any one rale 
that shall hold universally. They are not to 
be sought for. If any are brought before you, 
and are convicted, they ought to be punished. 
However, he that denies his being a Chris- 
tian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by 
supplicating to our gods, though he be sus- 
ected to have been so formerly, let him be 
pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, 
of any crime whatever, may a bill of informa- 
tion be received, without being signed by him 
who presents it; for that would be a danger- 
ous precedent, and unworthy of my govern- 
ment.” 

The preceding letter and rescript furnish 
numerous important testimonies to the state 
of Christianity, and to the purity of Christian 
principles. We learn from it, in the First 
place, the great progress of the Christian re- 
ligion in a short space of time. Christianity 
was neither known nor heard of in the world 
before the reign of Tiberius. Highty years 
had not elapsed sinee the crucifixion of Jesus, 
when Pliny wrote this letter, nor seventy 
years since the disciples of Jesus began to 
make any mention of him to the Gentiles ; 
and yet there were at this time great numbers 
of men whom Pliny repeatedly terms Chris- 
tians, in that part of Asia where he presided, 
ata great distance from Judwa. Christians 
there were every where, throughout the whole 
extent of his province, in cities, in villages, 
and in the open country. Among them were 
persons of all ages, of every rank and condi- 
tion, and of both sexes ; and some of them also 
were citizens of Rome. The prevalence of 
Christianity appears likewise from the uni- 
versal decay of pagan worship: the temples 
were deserted, and the sacrifices discontinued. 
Beasts, brought to market for victims, had 
few purchasers. So many were’accused, and 
were in danger of suffering on account of the 
prevalence of this opinion, as gave the presi- 
dent no small concern. Further, it is evident 
that there were not only many at this timo 
who bore the Christian name, but that such 
people had been there for many years; some, 
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Testimonies of Profane Writers to the credibility of the 
New Testament. 
Extracted from Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 

Scriptures. 

(Continued from page 178.) 

(2.) The next testimony to be adduced is 
that of Caius Plinius Cacilius Secundus, better 
known by the name of the younger Puiny. 
He was born A. D. 61 or 62; and, afver holding 
various distinguished offices, was sent to the 
provinces of Pontus and Bithynia, by the em- 
peror Trajan, A. D. 106—108, as his lieutenant, 
and propretor, with proconsular power. The 
persecutions of the Christians under that em- 
peror had commenced A. D. 100; and in that 
remote country there were at this time pro- 
digious numbers of Christians, against whom 
Pliny, by the emperor’s edict, was obliged to 
use all manner of severity. Being, however, 
a person of good sense and moderation, he 
judged it prudent not to proceed to the ex- 
treme rigor of the law, until he had repre- 
sented the case to Trajan, and had received 
his commands concerning it. He therefore 
wrote him the following epistle, a. p. 107, 
(which is too important to be abridged), and 
in the same year received the emperor’s re- 
script :— 

“Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth 
health and happiness :— 

“Tt is my constant custom, sir, to refer my- 
self to you, in all matters concerning which 
I have any doubt. For who can better direct 
me when I hesitate, or instruct me where I 
am ignorant? I have never been present at 
any trials of Christians; so that I know not 
well what is the subject matter of punishment 
or of inquiry, or what strictness ought to be 
used in either. Nor have I been a little per- 
plexed to determine whether any difference 
ought to be made upon account of age, or 
whether the young and tender, and the full 
grown and robust, ought to be treated all 
alike; whether repentance should entitle to 
pardon, or whether all who have once been 
Christians ought to be punished, though they 
are now no longer so; whether the name 
itself, although no crimes be detected, or 
crimes only belonging to the name, ought to 
be punished. Concerning all these things I 
am in doubt. 

‘In the mean time I[ have taken this course 
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many years before his arrival. Such an in- 
crease, indeed, could only be the work of time. 
—Srconpty, Pliny’s letter bears a noble testi- 
mony to the fortitude of the Christians in 
suffering, and to their steady perseverance in 
the faith of Jesus Christ; and it also commu- 
nicates several interesting particulars relative 
to their religious belief and worship. More 
particularly, 1. They disowned all the gods of 
the heathens, and would not worship the 
images of the emperors or of their gods. The 
people who embraced this religion forsook the 
heathen temples and altars, and offered no 
sacrifices there. 2. They assembled together 
on astated day, which we know from the col- 
lateral testimony of Christian writers was the 
Lord’s day or Sunday, on which day Chris- 
tians celebrate the weekly festival of Christ’s 
resurrection. 3. When they were assembled, 
Pliny says that they sang a hymn to Christ 
as God; and also engaged themselves, “ by an 
oath, not to commit theft, or robbery, or 
adultery, never to falsify their word, nor to 
deny a pledge committed to them.” This ac- 
count is highly to the honor of the first Chris- 
tians. They paid divine worship to their God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and devoted them- 
selves to the practice of moral virtue.—Last ty, 
both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or re- 
script of Trajan, attest the innocence and vir- 
tue of the first Christians. From the former 
it is evident that no crime, besides that of 
their religion, was proved against any of those 
who were brought before Pliny. Even their 
accusers and prosecutors alleged nothing else 
against them, but that they were Christians: 
he examined apostates ; he put to the torture 
two young women who were ministers or 
deaconesses, and yet he discovered nothing 
but what was quite harmless. The only 
charge against them is an absurd superstition, 
and obstinacy in adhering to it. ‘l'rajan’s re- 
script affords equally strong proof of the in- 
nocence of these men. He knew not of any 
offence of which they were guilty, excepting 
only that they did not supplicate the heathen 
deities. The honesty and innocency of these 
men oblige us to pay great regard to their 
belief and profession of the Christian religion. 
If they were sober and discreet before they 
embraced it, we may be sure that there then 
were such evidences of its truth as approved 
themselves to serious persons. If they are 
supposed to have formerly been vicious and 
irregular, here is a strong proof of the truth 
and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as it 


men, at a time when they might easily know 
whether it was well grounded or not. In 
either case, it is an honor to those principles, 
that those who embraced them maintained 
such innocence in their lives, that their ene- 
mies, even after the strictest inquiries, could 
discover nothing criminal against them: 
(To be continued.) 

Strait and harrow, the way to the kingdom 
hath always been attended with difficulties, 
and entered into through many tribulations; 
yet the commandments of the Lord are not 
grievous; in keeping his law there is great 
delight ; there is a recompense a thousand 
fold, even in this life, for all our sufferings, in 
the enjoyment of that peace which passeth 
the human understanding; as the earnest of 
that great and eternal weight of glory, with 
which our sufferings in this world are not to 
be compared.—Letter of John Thorp. 


[At the request of a Friend in Ohio wel|an ill report, is almost as faulty as the first 


publish the following :] 


A paper of John Burnyeat’s, that came to hand 
since his works were printed. 


The twenty-seventh of the eighth month, 
1667.—In the morning, as | was laying upon 
my bed,and my soul greatly afflicted under the 
view and consideration of the state of things, 
as it was among Friends in the city of Bristol 
and some purts adjacent, because of the great 
contention and opposition; and when I was 
under the exercise, and my life appeared griev- 
ed, even until my soul was brought into sore 
anguish, at times, and grief, to see how hard 
some were, and unruly and obstinate. In this 
travail of spirit my heart being bowed, I said 
within myself, and before the Lord, and unto 
him ; I matter not, what I be, nor how much I 
be abased, for we must pass through good and 
bad report, as the faithful in former times did. 
And then when I was thus gone down into the 
grave of self-denial, where I thought I could 
lie and be trodden upon, the Lord God signified 


unto me by his Holy Spirit on this wise :— 
Though thou be willing so to be, yet will not 
be trodden under; and further said, there are 


some of them, that are as dead men before me, 


because they have lifted up their heel against 
me, and have rejected my word, and slighted 


or set at naught my reproof. 


And farther the Lord God signified unto me, 
that the spirit of Coreand Balaam had entered, 
which would shut truth out of doors, and pluck 
Christ from his throne, and lead away the 
minds of people after their own inventions, to 
worship the works of their own hands. And 
He further signified unto me, how that the 
plague of leprosy and sore judgment of hard- 
ness of heart, was upon them; and they had 


lost their beauty, and were not fit to come nigh 


the altar of the Lord, nor to be in the Lord’s 
congregation: and that he would decide the 
And further he signified to my com- 
fort, there was a Priest to stand between the 
living and the dead, with a holy censer and 
pure incense, to make an atonement; and the 
eyes of all the tender and sensible were to be 
towards Him, that they might receive the 
law from his mouth, and that his lips might 
preserve their knowledge. And further, there 
was something also of the spirit of Cain, which 
did appear had entered, even that which did 


matter. 


envy Abel’s acceptance. 


When I had seen these things from the 
ord, and it was showed me I could speak 
had so great an influence on the minds of|forth the matter unto the people, my heart 
was wonderfully broken within me; and I 
cried and said, Woe is me! must I be the mes- 
senger to carry this message unto this people ? 
And when I was under this exercise the Lord 
did signify unto me: If I delivered his word 
faithfully, then should I deliver my own soul ; 
but if not, I should die for it; my life should 
go for theirs. Then did the dread of the Lord's 
word, and his majesty strike me down, and 
made me willing to be given up, without any 
more reasoning: blessed be the Lord for ever, 
who both gives the word, and power to de. 


liver it! JoHNnN BuRrnyeEat. 


From Memoir of William Crouch. 


And because evil speaking is become almost 
an epidemical fault, take these rules and direc- 
tions which he hath laid down for the preven- 


tion and cure of it. 


1, ‘ Never say any evil of man, but what 
you certainly know.—He that easily credits 


inventor of it: for though you do not make, 
yet you commonly propagate, a lic. There. 
fore never speak evil of any upon common 
fame, which for the most part is false; but 
almost always uncertain whether it be trae 
or not. 

2. “ Before you speak evil of any man, con- 
sider whether he hath not obliged you by 
some real kindness, and then itis a bad return 
to speak ill of him, who hath done us good, 

3. ‘ Let us accustom ourselves to pity the 
faults of men, and to be truly sorry for them, 
and then we shall take no pleasure in publish- 
ing them. ‘This, common humanity requires 
of us, considering the great infirmities of hu- 
man nature, and that we ourselves also are 
liable to be tempted. 

4. ‘‘Whenever we hear any man evilly 

spoken of, if we know any good of him, let us 
say that. It is always the more humane and 
the more honorable part, to stand up in the 
defence and vindication of others, than to ac- 
cuse and bespatter them. 
“They that will observe nothing ina 
wise man, but his oversights and follies ; noth- 
ing in a good man, but his failings and infirmi- 
ties ; may make a shift to render a very wise 
and good man very despicable. If one should 
heap together all the passionate speeches, all 
the forward and impradent actions of the best 
man; all that he had said or done amiss in his 
whole life, and present it all at one view, von- 
cealing his wisdom and virtue; the man in 
this disguise would look like a madman ora 
fury: and yet if his life were fairly reported, 
and just in the same manner as it was led, and 
his many and great virtues set over against 
his failings and infirmities, he would appear 
to all the world to be an admirable and ex- 
cellent person. 

5. ‘That you may not speak ill of any, do 
not delight to hear ill of them. Give no coun- 
tenance to busy bodies, and those that love to 
talk of other men’s faults. 

6. “Let every man mind himself, and his 
own duty and concernment. Do but endeavor 
in good earnest to mend thyself, and it will 
be work enough for one man, and leave thee 
but little time to talk of others. 

7. “And lastly, let us set a watch before the 
door of our lips, and not speak but upon con- 
sideration: I do not mean to speak finely, but 
fitly ; especially when thou speakest of others, 
consider of whom, and what thou art going to 
speak: use great caution and circumspection 
in this matter; look well about thee; before 
thy words slip from thee; which when they 
are once out of thy lips, are for ever out of 
thy power.” 

The reducing of these rules to practice 
would be an especial means to purge out that 
leaven which sours conversation ; and renders 
it so dangerous and unsociable. 

I should have had no occasion to mention 
them here, but because the tongues of some 
men ran into that anbridled liberty, as to 
spare neither the living, nor the dead. 

Our friend showed us a better example ; he 
knew a bridle to his tongue, and set a watch 
before the door of his lips, remembering, that 
if any man offend not in word, the same is @ 
perfect man. Jam. iii. 2; but if any man seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
he deceiveth his own heart, and his religion 
is vain. Jam. i. 26. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 
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For “The Friend.” 

The communication by Thomas Clark, 
which appeared in “ The Friend” of 11th mo. 
30th, 1878, professing to supplement mine of 
10th mo. 5th, is so misleading in several par- 
ticulars as to render some further explanation 
necessary. 

That which he thinks will be news to 
Friends in reference to doctrine, Norwich 
Monthly Meeting. in a testimony issued the 
2ist of 11th mo. 1877, gave Friends of Canada 
and elsewhere faithful warning of. The errors 
that are pointed out in that “ testimony” are 
among the prominent features of the doctrine 
of “The Plymouth Brethren.” A further 
evidence that the said doctrine is held and 
propagated by members of Canada Yearly 
Meeting, is the fact that the Dublin Dolier 
Street ‘Tracts have been largely circulated by 
said members. And at the Annual Meeting 
of the Book and Tract Association of said 
Yearly Meeting, held 6th mo. 1877, those 
Tracts were advocated by some members, and 
the majority of the visitors then present, as 
being better than Friends’ Tracts. 

In reference to artificial music, he sadly 
misconstrues my words. I stated distinctly 
that the divergence in paths was general in 
character. When the issue took place it 
rested upon one point, “that of artificial 
music.”” It would be more proper to say, that 
the meeting could not unite upon that point, 
and consequently the delay of the business of 
the meeting. 

If Thomas Clark had read ‘or carefully 
investigated the mass of evidence” he speaks 
of, he would not be so much in the dark as he 
professes to be. He would have no need to 


borrow a plea, nor make suppositions for 


which he can find no data; but would know 
that the difference was not so much in refer- 
ence to members keeping instruments of music 
in their houses ; but that a person who was a 
“teacher of artificial music” had applied for 
membership with Friends. And that a part 
of the meeting held, that for a Monthly Meet. 


ing to receive such an one on the grounds of 


religious convincement, while still engaged as 
such teacher, would be a compromise of prin- 
ciple, and give official sanction to members to 
keep instruments in their houses. From the 
days of George Fox, the Society of Friends 
have borne testimony that, “for artificial 
music, either by organs or other instruments, 
or voice, we have neither example nor pre- 
cept in the New Testament.” It is not the 
business of the Monthly Meeting to compro- 
mise or make changes in either principle or 
discipline, but to have a care that its mem- 
bers walk consistently therewith. But if, as 
Thomas Clark says, such things are “tolerated 
in nearly or quite all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends,” it is the legitimate fruit of the new 
doctrines which have obtained so large a place 
amongst Friends. Levi Varney has truly 
said, that “existing difficulties are not con- 
fined to Friends of Canada, but are found in 
all the Yearly Meetings, and the cause is the 
same—a departure from the doctrines and 
practices of our religious Society. 

William Valentine has correctly presented 
the matter in reference to the action of the 
Yearly Meeting in the case. Yet a little 
further explanation is necessary in relation to 
the manner in which the troubles in Pelham 
Quarterly Meeting were presented to the 
Yearly Meeting. In 1877, the reports from 
Pelham Quarter stated that no official report 
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lhad been received from Norwich Monthly 


Meeting, and that it was the judgment of the 
meeting that Norwich members take no part 
in the business of the Quarterly Meeting. 
The Representatives to the Yearly Meeting 
(three in number) were members of Pelham 
Monthly Meeting. After reading the min- 
utes from the Quarters and calling the names 
of the representatives, the Clerk called the 
attention of the meeting to the reports from 
Pelham, which showed that one Monthly Meet- 
ing was not represented in the meeting, and 
proposed that a committee be then appointed 
to enquire into the reason of such non-repre- 
sentation, and make official report of the same. 
Thomas Clark at once objected to the propo- 
sition, and asserted that the Clerk was out of 
order in making it; and the meeting did not 
act upon it. I claim that the attention of the 
Yearly Meeting was then and there called to 
the difficulties in a constitutional way, and 
that it was bound by its paternal relationship 
to, and by the ties of brotherhood amongst its 
members, to have exercised religious care in 
the matter. Neither was the meeting fully 
organized until all its members were known 
to be represented, or some official action taken 
in the matter. 

It was at the early part of the second sos- 
sion of the meeting, when the new clerk took 
his seat, that the subject of the non-represen- 
tation of Norwich Meeting was again intro- 
duced, when the paper referred to by Wm. 
Valentine was laid on the table, and the Clerk 
presented it to the consideration of the meet- 
ing as an unofficial document; but the meet- 
ing refused to notice it in any way at that 
time. It wasat a late subsequent session that 
it was disposed of as described by Wm. Valen- 
tine. 

Is it to be inferred that two scts of minutes 
from a Quarter is the constitutional way of 
presenting a difficulty to the Yearly Meeting? 
The fact is, that such a state of disorder was 
presented that the Yearly Meeting could no 
longer avoid taking cognizance of it. 

Thomas Clark says, “The committee asked 
the two parties to give them all the informa- 
tion in their power; and they were certainly 
ably represented by Adam Spencer and James 
F. Barker, who performed their duties in a 
commendable manner—and laid before usa 
mass of evidence in the form of printed and 
written documents, minutes of meetings,” Ke. 
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examined all the minutes of the meeting 
touching the questions at issue, and the print- 
ed documents, there could not be much left to 
do. There was, however, one point to which 
I called the attention of the committee. That 
was, in reference to the committee that was 
appointed by the Quarterly Meeting (as then 
constituted) in 2d mo. 1877, who were to re- 
port to the next Quarterly Meeting. And 
that although said committee was continued 
to service in the Sixth month following, Nor- 
wich Monthly Meeting was not officially in- 
formed of it. And when the said committee, 
or a part of their number, attended Norwich 
Meeting in Eighth month, they did not pre- 
sent a minute showing their continuance to 
service. Such attendance was not officially 
recognized by the meeting, consequently the 
acts upon which they based their final report 
in the case were out of order and illegal. It 
seems right here to state, that on that occa- 
sion, after some time spent in the Monthly 
Meeting without coming to any united jadg- 
ment as to the course to be pursued, the meet- 
ing adjourned to the usual time the next 
month, as it had done for some time past. It 
was after the adjournment had taken place, 
and many Friends, including the Clerk, had 
left the house, that the new meeting was set 
up, based upon the advice of said committee. 

As two sets of minutes were before the 
committee of the Yearly Meeting, conflicting 
statements would naturally accompany them. 
And it is certainly a novel way of eliciting 
the truth by hearing one of each party, and 
that separately. As each of those minutes 
had the names of their respective representa- 
tives, they should have been allowed a hear- 
ing before the committee in the presence of 
each other. As it was, much remained in the 
dark, and the committee were divided in sen- 
timent. Thomas Clark says, “The report 
which, as clerk of the committee, I drew up 
and read, was adopted without any expressed 
dissent.” When it was read in the Yearly 
Meeting, one of the committee protested 
against it, and stated that a part of their num- 
ber was opposed to it. To which reply was 
made by another member of the committee, 
that there were only seven opposed to it. 
Reply was again made that seven objected, 
but some others who had said nothing were 
opposed to it. 

The difficulties in Canada Yearly Meeting 


What evidence James F. Barker laid before|are not confined to one Monthly or Quarterly 


the committee, or what he said to them, I am 
ignorant of, for I was not allowed to be present 
with the committee at the time that he was 
with them. I had been requested by one of 
their number to present such evidence as | 
was possessed of. Accordingly I met with 
the committee at the time appointed ; but I 
was soon requested to withdraw. After a 
time I was called upon for the minutes of the 
meetings, which I presented to the committee 
together with copies of a printed statement 
that Norwich Monthly Meeting had issued 
for the information of Friends. I was not 
asked to point out the portion of the records 
that treated of the matters at issue, therefore 
withdrew. Subsequently James F. Barker 
went in with the committee and remained 
some time. After he withdrew I was called 
in and requested to make any remarks that | 
wished. But I was ignorant as to the extent 
of the “investigations” that the committee 
had made, and of what James F. Barker had 
laid beforethem. If the committee had fully 


Meeting. The departure from principle and 
practice first appeared in Pelham Monthly 
Meeting, and it was there those departures 
first gained the ascendency. (From which 
standpoint may be seen the action of the 
“ Bisected Quarterly Meeting” in the difficul- 
ties at Norwich.) 

No pains were spared to make proselytes 
in other parts of the Yearly Meeting, to the 
new way of thinking and acting; which was 
effected chiefly by the instrumentality of per- 
sons from abroad. ‘The result is, that the said 
“departures” have obtained the ascendency 
in the Yearly Meeting. Hence its action in 
the case under review. Neither the com- 
mittee nor the Yearly Meeting was united in 
the course pursued. The matter was simply 
controlled. 

The language made use of by the Clerk on 
the occasion, as he was about to read the 
minate he had prepared, is unexplainable. 
He said, “ This is the most solemn hour of my 
life, for it falls to my lot to take the sword and 
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sever the living child.” 

not do so. He had a better way of settling 

difficulties than by taking life. It isastrange 

instance of parental care on the part of a 

Yearly Meeting, to require, or admit of, such 

a measure. ADAM SPENCER. 
Springford, Ontario. 


The Changes in the Frog.—Nowhere in the 
animal kingdom is there so favorable an op- 
portunity for peeping into nature’s workshop 
as in the metamorphoses of the frog. This 


King Solomon would |He finally persuaded the monks to present 





this ancient monument of piety and learning 
to the Emperor of Russia. Accordingly, he 
submitted it early in November at St. Peters- 
burg, and the emperor liberally undertook to 
defray the cost of a splendid fac simile edition 
of 300 copies, which appeared in 1862 as a 


memorial of the thousandth anniversary of 


his kingdom. Two hundred copies seem to 
have been absorbed immediately as presents 
from the Emperor to various public bodies, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and to a few 


So said the pilgrim May-Flower 
That cometh after snow, 

The humblest and the sweetest 
Of all the flowers that blow. 


“Thank God for every weather, 
The sunshine and the wet,” 
Spake out the cheering Pansies 
And darling Mignonette. 


And then the sun descended, 
The heavens were all aglow ; 

The little Morning-Glories 
Had faded long ago. 


animal is a worm when it comes from the egg, |learned men.”—Christian Advocate. 


and remains such the first four days of its life, 
having neither eyes nor ears nor nostrils nor 
respiratory organs. It crawls. It breathes 
through its skin. After a while a neck is 
grooved into the flesh. Its soft lips are har- 
dened into a horny beak. The different or- 
gans, one after another, bud out; then a pair 
of branching gills, and last a long and limber 
tail. The worm has become fish. Three or 
four days more elapse, and the gills sink back 
into the body, while in their place others 
come, much more complex, arranged in vas- 
cular tufts, 112 in each. But they, too, have 
their day, and are absorbed, together with 
their framework of bone and cartilage, to be 
succeeded by an entirely different breathing 
apparatus, the initial of a second correlated 
group of radical changes. Lungs are de 
veloped, the mouth widened, the horny beak 
converted into rows of teeth; the stomach, 
the abdomen, the intestines, prepared for the 
reception of animal food in place of vege- 
table; four limbs, fully equipped with hip and 
shoulder bones, with nerves and blood vessels, 
push out through the skio, while the tail, 
being now supplanted by them as a means of 
locomotion, is carried away piecemeal by the 
absorbents, and the animal passes the balance 
of i's days as an air-breathing and flesh-feed- 
ing batrachian.— Penn Monthly. 


Copy of a Valuable Manuscript.—The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, recently received 
from Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, a fac- 
simile copy of the famous Codex Sinaiticus. 
The Codex Sinaiticus, of which this is a per- 
fect fac-simile, consists of 345 1-2 leaves of 
very fine and beautiful vellum, probably fab- 
ricated from the skins of antelopes or asses, 
each leaf being 134 x 14% inches. In the 
poetic books the writing on each page is dis- 
tributed in two columns, and in the rest in 
four columns containing forty-eight lines of 
from twelve to fourteen letters each, the 
characters being uncial or capitals without 
spaces between the words, or breathings, or 
accents, or the iota ascript or postscript, and 
with very few marks of punctuation. The 
manuscript contains the entire New Testa- 
ment, and nearly the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with the Epistle of Barnabas 
and Hermas’ Shepherd. It was discovered by 
the learned and indefatigable Dr. Tischendorf 
in the Convent of St. Catherine’s on Mount 
Sinai in 1844. He was then permitted to copy 
only a few pages of it. Having informed the 
monks that it belonged to the fourth century, 
and was of great value, it was at once with- 
drawn from him. In 1853 he visited the con- 
vent a second time, but could get no tidings 
of the manuscripts. In 1859 he returned the 
third time, under the protection of Alexander 
IL., the patron of the Greek Church, and now 
he gained access to the coveted treasure, and 
had it transferred to Cairo for transcription. 





The flowers of many climates 
That bloom all seasons through, 
Met in a stately garden 
Bright with the morning dew. 


For praise and loving worship 
The Lord they came to meet: 

Her box of precious ointment 
The Rose broke at His feet. 


The Passion-Flower His symbols 
Wore fondly on her breast ; 
She spoke of self-denial 
As what might please Him best. 


The Morning-Glories fragile 
Like infants soon to go, 

Had dainty toy-like trumpets 
And praised the Master so. 


“His word is like to honey,” 
The Clover testified, 

“ And all who trust Thy promise 
Shall in Thy love abide.” 


The Lilies said, “O trust Him, 
We neither toil nor spin, 

And yet His house of beauty, 
See how we enter in!” 


The King-cup and her kindred 
Said, “ Let us all be glad, 

Of His redundant sunshine 
Behold how we are clad.” 


“ And let us follow Jesus,” 
The Star of Bethlehem said, 
And all the band of flowers 
Bent down with reverent head. 


The glad Sun-F lower answered 
And little Daisies bright, 

And all the cousin Asters, 
“ We follow toward the light !” 


“We praise Him for the mountains,” 
The Alpine Roses cried : 

“We bless Him for the valleys,” 
The Violets replied. 


“ We praise Him,” said the Air-plant, 
“For breath we never lack ;” 

“ And for the rocks we praise Him,” 
The Lichens answer back. ~ 


“We praise God for the waters,” 
The gray Sea-mosses sighed ; 
And all His baptized Lilies 
“ Amen! Amen!” replied. 


“ And for the cool green woodlands, 
We praise and thanks return,” 
Said Kalmias and Azalias, 
And graceful Feathery Fern. 


“ And for the wealth of gardens 
And all the gard’ner thinks,” 
Said Roses and Camellias, 
And all the sweet-breath’d Pinks. 


“ Hosannah in the highest,” 
The Baby-Bluets sang ; 
And little trembling Hare-Bells 
With softest music rang. 


“ The winter hath been bitter, 
But sunshine follows storm, 
Thanks for His loving kindness 
The earth’s great heart is warm.” 





Selected. 


THE PRAISE MEETING OF THE FLOWERS. 


And now the bright Day-Lilies 
Their love watch ceased to keep— 
“ He giveth,” said the Poppies— 
“ To His beloved sleep.” 


The gray of evening deepened, 
The soft wind stirred the corn: 

When sudden in the garden 
Another flower was born. 


Tt was the Evening Primrose, 
Her sisters followed fast : 

With perfumed lips they whispered, 
“Thank God for night at last.” 


Edith Lovell. 


The letters of Richard Shackleton of Balli. 
tore, Ireland, contain several references to 
the religious visit paid to Friends in that land 
by Edith Lovell. In writing to Elizabeth 
Pim under date of 18th of Tenth month, 1781, 
he says: 

“Edith Lovell from Bristol, was at our 
Quarterly Meeting at Edenderry. She isa 
sweet minister, not large in her gift.” 

On the 18th of Twelfth month, he address. 
ed a letter to bis young friend, and former 
pupil, James Abell, who appears to have been 
attending Edith in ber travels in Ireland. In 
this he remarks: 

“The account of your progress is ver 
agreeable to us; I doubt not but Edith will 
fare much the better for having none bat strip- 
lings along with her. The supply of lesser 
streams being cut off, will be likely to attract 
her with stronger necessity to the Spring, and 
to fix her dwelling beside it. There has been 
too much of a crying out, help, help, among 
the laborers, one to another, instead of wait- 
ing in a sense of their own helplessness for the 
help of the Lord Almighty ; and He who is 
jealous of his own honor, and sees the secret 
movements of the heart, has not blessed in 
so full a manner, nor added so great a degree 
of his own strength, as would have been the 
case, if the servant had entirely looked and 
turned to Him alone.” 

On the 18th of the following month Eliza- 
beth Shackleton wrote to her daughter Mar- 
garet: 

“ This dismal news (the shipwreck of Edith 
Lovell and Joseph Sparrow), has affected me 
so that it is seldom out of my thoughts while 
awake. Remember we cannot pretend to 
judge for what cause it was permitted. Edith 
was a near and dear friend, in the prime of 
life for public service, a humble, devoted ser- 
vant, the mother of a number of small chil- 
dren, whom she appeared to be qualified to 
educate in the way they should go. Our dear 
Joseph, reared with care, and arrived at man’s 
estate, a dutiful and helpful son, an affection- 
ate brother, a kind, sincere friend, an example 
of sobriety and virtue, and likely to be of ex- 
tensive service in the Society. How can we 
then but admire why such should come to an 
untimely end ?” 

A recent number of ‘‘The British Friend” 





For “The Friend.” 


—_———— 


contains some interesting particulars of the 
sad occurrence referred to, written by the late 
William Ball in 1830; from which the follow- 
ing narrative is condensed. 

‘«‘ Kdith Lovell, a minister in our Society, 
residing at Bristol, having paid a religious 
visit to some parts of Ireland toward the end 
of the year 1781, and being about to return 
home, it was arranged that she should be ac- 
companied by Joseph Sparrow, a young man 
with whom she had become acquainted dur- 
ing her stay in that country, and who, having 
formed an attachment for a young person 
(Mary Davis) of Minehead, was preparing to 
cross the Channel on a visit to her. This ar- 
rangement was altogether voluntary on his 
part, originating in that disinterested con- 
sideration for the situation of an unattended 
female during a voyage (appearing in those 
days, when steam-packets were unknown, 
rather a formidable undertaking), which be- 
came bis amiable nature. Instead of taking 
ship by the Whitworth from Waterford near 
his own home in the ordinary way, he went 
to Cork, whence Edith Lovell proposed to 
embark, with the purpose of giving up his 
separate plan, in order to conform bis move- 
ments to that she was intending to pursue. 
And it is not a little remarkable, that in seek- 
ing suitable accommodation for their passage, 
he went on board a vessel loading for Mine- 
head to see whether it would do for them, 
when he observed, it would suit Aimself well, 
but thinking it not adapted to receive E. L. 
the idea of availing themselves of it was re- 
linquished; which vessel however, as well as 
the Whitworth, arrived at their respective 
destinations in perfect safety. 

“1t was ultimately decided that they should 
take the Elizabeth Packet, plying between 
Cork and Bristol, in which they accordingly 
embarked from Cork, on the 29th of 12th 
Mo., 1781, with every prospect of favorable 
crossing.” 

“Itis known that the afternoon was beauti- 
ful on which the Elizabeth passed Minehead, 
where Joseph Sparrow would have been put 
ashore in due course, but for his kind anxiety 
to see Edith Lovell to her journey’s end in 
safety. And we may well imagine, that, hav- 
ing no reason to doubt bis friend was at home 
at the time, he did not come in view of the 
noble hill that rises above the pier of that 
port, without many deep and tender thoughts, 
nor lose sight of it, as they were borne away 
in the sweep of the Channel toward the Severn, 
without some sense of regret.” 

“The Packet, taking an easterly direction, 
now sailed smoothly on (though the darken- 


ing sky betokened an alarming change of 


weather) guided, as was too securely imagined, 
by the Beacon on the Flat Holms. But here 
a singular and touching incident must be re- 
counted, which led to the fatal mistake which 
precipitated the catastrophe. At that period 
only two persons were the inmates of the 
dreary abode furnished by the solitary dwell- 
ing of the Holms Lighthouse—a father and 
son; and on that very night the former died ; 
and the son, too anxiously engaged in attend 
ance upon the dying bed, omitted to put fire 
in the beacon ; so that the helmsman of the 
Elizabeth, unhappily taking the Burnham 
light on the coast of Somerset for the one on 
the Flat Holms, steered the perilous course 
which, aided by the storm of that awful 
night, wrecked her on the Culver Sands, to. 
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the Burnham strand. These sands, which at 
low water are discoverable and seem but an 
extension of the beach, stretch their shoals, 
when the tide is in, among the shallows, in 
the most dangerous and deceitful manner ; 
for, the waves rolling smoothly over them, 
there is no indication of the foe beneath, as on 
a rocky shore where the resistance that breaks 
the surge proclaims an open enemy. The 
Burnham light warns the pilot from this point 
of danger; but in this case the error alluded 
to turned the warning into a fallacious and 
destructive security. The tide, which; at 
flow, is fearfully impetuous over these shoals, 
was just upon the turn of the high flood, and 
swelling into a tempestuous gale. The vessel 
was struck, and it was evident she would soon 
be overwhelmed, and that instant ruin awaited 
those who should decide to remain in her. 
These and the subsequent particulars were 
gathered from those of the crew that escaped 
by the boat or by swimming. It is said that 
Edith Lovell could not be prevailed upon to 
leave the ship, and commit herself to the 
boat, which became every moment more and 
more clearly the only course that admitted 
any hope; while the roaring waves, which 
had already filled the cabins and the hold, 
drove the sbip’s company to the deck and 
the shrouds. Even then Joseph Sparrow, 
being an excellent swimmer and having pre- 
pared to make that last exertion in case he 
could have persuaded E. L. to take to the 
overloaded boat, might no doubt have saved 
himself, but his generous heart could not con- 
sent to quit his helpless friend in this awful 
emergency. ‘I will not leave thee’ was still 
the firm resolve of this magnanimous but too 
self-sacrificing young man; though threaten- 
ed with instant destruction as the price of 
his decision, by the voice of the devouring 
waters, which mustering their accumulated 
force against the devoted bark, rode over her 
in final triumph. And there is abundant rea- 
son to believe that, as respects both these 
lamented sufferers, the experience so beauti- 
fully delineated by Bunyan, when his pilgrims 
are made to pass the cold river, was gracious- 
ly verified, and that a hope full of immortality 
lay as a glowing coal at their heart, even in 
the hour of this terrible death. It was soon 
over—‘Thou didst blow with thy wind, the 
sea covered them, they sank as lead in the 
mighty waters!’ 

“I think the body of Edith Lovell was 
never discovered, but that of Joseph Sparrow 
was washed on shore about seven weeks after- 
wards, at the village of Quantoxhead in Somer- 
setshire, and was immediately buried on the 
spot. It was identitied by the singular color 
of the stocking, which was drab, according to 
a custom then prevalent among Irish Friends. 

“ My father and uncle, on learning the sad 
news, went over to Burnham, and saw the 
wreck at no great distance from the beach. 
They perceived two dead bodies in the shrouds, 
the last desperate resort of those wretched 
victims amongst the crew who had resolved 
to keep to the ship; and were about to pro- 
ceed to the spot, which at low-water connects 
with the coast, but the strand there being 
very perilous, abounding with mud and sand, 
they gave up the attempt. It was well that 
they desisted, for it proved that the hull was 
full of wreckers, whose heartless and nefarious 
cupidity had braved the dangerous approach, 
and from whom any respectable witness of 


wards the mouth of the Bridgwater river off! their further operations would have probably/ed in desolating contests with the aborigines, 
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received injury, if not been effectually silenced 
in ascene so favorable to summary vengeance, 
This infamous class of thieves was at that 
period, when the trade to the declined ports 
of the Bristol Channel was extensive and 
flourishing, almost as numerous or at least as 
abandoned on that now deserted coast, as it 
still is on the shores of Cornwall. 

“A few words should be added respecting 
the manner in which Mary Davis's religion 
enabled her to bear this piercing affliction. 
She was, as has been observed, paying a visit 
at my grandfather’s, (whence she was about 
to return home to await her friend, who, she 
was well apprised, was on his way in the 
Elizabeth,) at the time when the fearful tidings 
arrived: they were not long in reaching Bridg- 
water, which is only ten miles from Burnham. 
One of the family, then but a lad, ran into 
the room, where she sat enjoying the society 
of her valued friends, little aware of what be- ° 
tided her, and which came with all the aggra- 
vation of the shock, when he suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘The Elizabeth Packet is wrecked 
on the strand of Burnham, and all the pas- 
sengers lost.’ He was immediately called out 
of the room by his father for the communi- 
cation of the particulars, and was of course 
much distressed on finding how the case 
stood; but it was afterwards considered that 
the matter was as well broken in that, as in 
any other manner that could have been con- 
trived by deliberation, since in its very nature 
it admitted so little alleviation. And it reach- 
ed her in a frame of spirit well fitted to sustain 
the stroke, being remarkably prepared to 
meet such an almost overwhelming visitation, 
by much recent converse, in the fellowship of 
His saints, with that God who had declared 
that they who trust in Him shall not be 
greatly moved. She felt as one, having not 
only human, but peculiarly feminine feelings, 
must have felt, ‘but as a Christian bore.’ She 
‘mourned, but not murmured, and sighed, but 
not despaired ; exemplifying in unrepining 
and filial submission to the blow, the sacred 
language, ‘I was dumb with silence, I opened 
not my mouth, because Thou didst it !’”’ 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 

The Memorial of the Representatives of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, respectfully repre- 
sents : 

That, your memorialists have regarded with 
deep interest and anxiety the proposition now 
pending before your body, to transfer the 
management of the Indians within the United 
States, from the Interior Department to the 
War Department, and they would respect- 
fully, but earnestly remonstrate against such 
transfer for the following reasons :— 

The past history of the Indian Nations of 
this Continent, proves that they are suscepti- 
ble to the softenipg influences of kindly chris- 
tian treatment, nd the European discoverers 
found that as they were thus approached, 
they almost invariably responded in a friend- 
ly and even generous spirit. The peaceable 
policy pursued by William Penn and the early 
settlers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
avoided all Indian wars in those colonies so 
long as it was adhered to—a period of 70 
years; whilst the settlers of New England 
who depended on military defence during the 
same period, were almost constantly embroil- 
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We believe it is essential for the ultimate|of and superior to the civil power. Among] 


safety and the best interests of the Indians, 
that they should be trained in the habits and 
arts of civilization, and should be induced to 
exchange the unsettled life of the chase for 
the practice of agriculture. It is evident that 
the necessary instruction to promote these 
ends, cannot be looked for from men whose 
own training and habits have been of an al- 
together different character. It is a fact ad- 
mitted by most military officers familiar with 
the subject, and proved by experience, that 
the presence of soldiers among the Indians is 
a fruitful source of demoralization and disease. 
In a Memorial to Congress by the “ United 
States Indian Commission,” dated “July 14, 


1868,” the view is expressed, that “One of| 


the finest physical types of man bas already 
become seriously enfeebled, and that tribes 
originally comparatively pure, are fast sink- 
ing into a grossness of vice, which threatens 
their utter extinction. This latter evil in all 
its destructive extent, seems to be an inevita- 
ble attendant of the presence of our troops in 
the Indian country. All these and many 
other disgraceful facts are attested by re- 


spectable officers of the government, by a) 


large number of Indian chiefs, and by many 
trustworthy private citizens.” . It must be 
further borne in mind that the misery thus 
produced is not confined to the immediate 
victims, but reaches in its consequences to 
generations yet unborn, It is clear therefore 
to us that the proposed transfer would greatly 
interfere with the educational agencies now 
in operation, would retard the progress of the 
Indians, and, we do not doubt, would cause a 
retrograde movement. 

The system of treatment inaugurated of 
late years, whereby men and women of phil- 
anthropic views, were engaged to co-operate 
with the government in instructing and en- 
couraging the Indian tribes in literary knowl- 
edge, christian morality, the arts of agricul- 
ture and of civilized life, we consider a truly 
wise and just one, and we trust it may be 
continued. Its practical value has been al- 
ready proved by the result among many of 
the tribes, where it has been in operation for 
several years. Some of these, who were as 
intractable and as warlike as any Indians on 
the Continent, have yielded to the patient 
efforts of their agents and teachers, until now 
they remain on and cultivate portions of their 
Reservations; many of them send their chil- 
dren to the schools, and have begun to build 
houses and raise stock. Should a similar line 
of action continue to be steadily pursued by 
the government, there is abundant reason for 
believing that a few years would suffice to 
render the wildest tribes of the West peace- 
ful, law-abiding, and settled in their mode of 
life, and eventually, self-supporting and even 
useful citizens. Shall we now arrest the pro- 
gress of the good work by a change of policy, 
and the return to a system ybich has hither- 
to proved defective and injurious? 

Moreover, your memoralists would call at- 
tention to the manifest inconsistency of mili- 
tary rule with a system of republican govern- 
ment like ours, and to the determined oppo- 
sition which our ancestors manifested to its 
exercise over them by the king of Great 
Britain. 
complaint in the preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence, that large bodies of armed 
troops were quartered among the colonists, 
and that the military was made independent 
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the self-evident truths asserted in that decla- 
‘ration were these—“ That all men are created 
equal, and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
We are credibly informed that all the Indian 
tribes who have been granted an opportunity 
to express their sentiments on the proposed 
change, have signified their decided objection 
to it, and have predicted that, if tried, it will 
operate to their serious disadvantage. To 
insist upon it under these circumstances would 
be a clear violation of the principles on which 
our government is founded. 

We believe the United States are bound by 
every consideration of religion, honor and 
self-interest, to regard the welfare of the fee- 
ble remnants of the tribes who formerly oc- 
cupied the whole breadth of our country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and who still re- 
tain a paramount right to a fair share of its 
territory. Regarding civil government as 
existing by Divine appointment, we believe 
it can only be rightly administered so long as 
its accountability to the Most High is recog- 
nized, and the important fact remembered 
that it is “righteousness” alone that truly 
“exalteth a nation,’’ while on the other hand, 
national sins, like those of individuals, are 
visited by just retribution. Representing, as 
the government of the United States does, a 
people professing Christianity, we feel that 
its position as such can only be consistently 
maintained, as its general policy is in accord- 
ance with the benign precepts of the Gospel. 
It is true the Indian may be regarded as a 
somewhat incongruous element in our popu- 
lation, but while a knowledge of the arts of 
civilized life renders us his superior in many 
respects, that fact affords no warrant for our 
disregard of rights which are inherent in him. 
Still further should the injunctions of that 
holy religion we profess, forbid us to follow 
him with those deeds of violence and revenge 
which, in his savage ignorance, he has been 
taught to regard as virtues. 

Our true policy, as a people enlightened by 
the teachings of the Gospel, should therefore 
manifestly be, to extend to the Indian the 
same blessed influences which have thereby 
come to us—to gain his confidence by the 
strict performance of every promise—to se- 
cure to him and his children a suitable and 
permanent home—to instruct him, as rapidly 
as his condition will permit, in useful arts and 
modes of life—to surround him by wholesome 
moral inflaences—to shield him from the con- 
taminating contact with unprincipled men 
of our own race—in short both by example 
and precept to impress upon him the fact, 
that the habits of civilized life, and the re- 
ligion which we profess, are better than his 
own. 

We look with feelings of sorrow and ab- 
horrence on the great injustice and suffering 
that have repeatedly been inflicted upon the 
aborigines of this land, and we may rest as- 
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can, for past injustice towards the Indian race, 
for our breach of solemn treaties and the 
slaughter of their helpless women and chil- 
dren, by recognizing the obligations restin 
on a powerful people to protect and foster 
these weak and defenceless wards of the na- 
tion ; and so fulfil the law of Christ, “ What. 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

Taken from the Minutes of a Meeting of said Repre- 
sentatives held in Philadelphia, 1st mo. 6th, 1879. 


Josep WALTON, Clerk. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
OBEDIENCE IN LITTLE TAINGS. 


It was a solemn interrogation of the Most 
High, through his prophet, to Israel of old, 
“Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed 
me.’ And to the query, “ Wherein have we 
robbed thee?” the answer was forthcoming, 
“In tithes and offerings.” After dwelling 
with stirring words upon such sacrilege, the 
record continues: “ Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse * * and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” We may remem- 
ber that under the law these tithes and offer. 
ings were as small and as insignificant to the 
outward eye, as two turtle doves or two young 
pigeons, or even the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour without oil or frankincense. 
Under the more perfect dispensation, the 
Saviour alludes to these offerings by way of 
censure of the Scribes and Pharisees for pay- 
ing over-regard to them to the neglect of the 
more important duties ; saying, “Ye pay tithe 
of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and fuith: these,” He con- 
tinues, ‘‘ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” 

We are assured that there is no requisition 
of the Divine will, being clearly impressed, 
whether it be conveyed through Holy Scrip- 
ture or by the immediate enlightening influ- 
ence of the Day-spring from on high upon the 
mind and heart, that can, without imminent 
danger to our souls, be put away from us. 
Large things are made up of small. And is 
it not the first little steps either in obedience 
or aisobedience to the manifestations of the 
Saviour’s all-sufficient grace, that generally 
leads, on the one hand, to the greater sacri- 
fices of love and allegiance, or, on the other, 
to the downward course, so greatly to be de- 
plored, of blindness and insensibility of heart ? 
It is the testimony of our Holy Redeemer, 
‘‘He that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful’also in much: and he that is unjust 
in the least, is unjust alsoin much.” It was 
also aforetime written, “ He that contemneth 
small things shall fall by little and little.” It 
is well to be oft reminded that we are poor, 


sured that those who violate the rights of/frail, insignificant creatures ourselves, calling 


others and oppress those who are unable to 
protect themselves, will sooner or later ex- 
perience the truth of the Scripture declara- 
tion,—“‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” It was the belief in this truth 


It was made a special subject of|that led Thomas Jefferson to exclaim, “I 


tremble for my country, when I remember 
that God is just and that His justice will not 
sleep forever.” 

Let us then endeavor to atone, so far as we 


forth, by the Psalmist, the inspired language: 
“What is man that Thou art mindful of him,” 
&e. Which of itself should induce carefulness 
to let obedience in little things keep pace with 
the dear Saviour’s revealed will, and our know- 
ledge in relation to them: being at the same 
time watchful that we neglect not “the 
weightier matters’ of baptism into death 
with Christ, that so we may experience Him 
to be the resurrection and the life, with the 





washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which are indispensable to a life 
of faith and a death unto sin, through the 
outward atoning blood, and the inward saving 
grace of Him who is the Life and the Light 
of men. 

Obedience to what is made known in the 
heart of each one of us, is what is wanting. 
Obedience in the lesser as well as the greater 
tithes, without consulting with flesh and blood, 
or querying whether the same is called for 
from others around us. The question put to 
the Saviour by Peter, “ And what shall this 
man do?” with His answer, “ What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me,” surely brings into 
much significance the fact, that the obedience 
of each of us—the following each for ourselves 
the Captain of salvation—without unduly 
prying into things that belong not to us, was 
the close home-work, the especial duty of 
every follower of Christ, from Peter to this 
day. The submission, the obedience, the 
teachableness of little children, even babes in 
Christ, is what opens the way for the great 
truths of the kingdom, through the power of 
the Holy Ghost, to be revealed in and unto 
us; according to the thanksgiving prayer of 
the dear Redeemer, viz: “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them to babes: even 
so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

If the Scriptures, in representing what are 
termed the smaller requisitions of the Divine 
will recorded in them, had expressly and defi- 
nitely conveyed to us in minutise what these 
were, where would have been the need of 
the instructions of the Spirit of truth which 
teacheth all things—even opening and apply- 
ing the Scriptures? Where would have been 
the exercise of living, practical faith, through 
which they (the scriptures) are able to make 
wise unto salvation? Where the need of the 
immediate revelation promised us throughout 
the New Testament? See especially 1 Cor. xi. 
10, 11. We are instructed by holy men of 
old, that the Word made flesh “ was the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’’ That ‘All things that are 
reproved are made manifest by the light,” &e. 
That “A manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal.’” That “The 
grace of God bringeth salvation,” &. That 
“The anointing,” received of Christ, abideth 
in us, &c. That “That which is to be known 
of God is manifest in them (men); for God 
hath shown it unto them.” Well, how are 
these unspeakable blessings to be realized in 
our experience, but through faithful obedi- 
ence to their Author in them? 

It is obedience, then, in little things, in 
great things, fh all the tithes called for, that 
must constitute our acceptance with a com. 
passionate Shepherd, and tender and loving 
High Priest; but who, nevertheless, hateth 
robbery for burnt offering. May we with 
true purpose of heart, and in a lively con- 
sideration of the great things He hath done 
for us, cleave unto the Lord in the obedience 
which is of faith : when He will be a God and 
Father to us; and will make us His sons and 
daughters, after the new generation, unto an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, that 
fadeth not away. 


There is nothing in the universe that I fear 
but that I shall not know my daty, or shall 
fail to do it.— Mary Lyon. 
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It is a precious thing to know what the 
cross of Christ is, and how to take it up, and 
make use of it; for indeed it is no less than 
the power that crucifies for sin, and saves 
from it: which Christendom, too generally 
being ignorant of, sets up something else in- 
stead thereof, and so sin remains alive, un- 
crucified, and salvation is wanted. 

The cross of Christ is the wisdom and 
power of God, reproving and crossing the 
wills and lustsof mankind in their own hearts; 
and the way to take it up is, to believe in it 
and follow it in its manifestations.— William 
Shewen. 

Plans have been perfected and prospectives 
issued for a scientific and educational tour 
around the world, to be known as the “ Wood- 
ruff Scientific Expedition.” A first-class iron 
steamer has been purchased, and is now re- 
fitting for this expedition. The maximum 
number of students that can be received is 
250, and the minimum number, without which 
the expedition will not start, is 200. The 
voyage is expected to last 16 months, and the 
expenses of each student, including state- 
rooms, meals, and tuition, will be $2,500. The 
faculty will consist of 10 professors, all rank. 
ing high in their respective departments. W. 
S. Clark, LL.D., now President of Amherst 
Agricultural College, will be president of the 
faculty. The expedition is expected to start 
from New York on 5th mo. 8th, 1879. 


Be Short.—W hen you call on a business-man 
in business-hours, do your errand at once; 
come right to the point. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, as is well known, was not given to 
use too many words. One example of his 
economy this way will suffice. The Duke 
wrote to Dr. Hutton for information as to the 
scientific acquirements of a young officer who 
had been under his instruction. The doctor 
thought he could not do less than answer the 
question verbally, and made an appointment 
accordingly. As soon as Wellington saw him 
he said, “ 1 am obliged to you, doctor, for the 
trouble you bave taken. Is fit for the 
post ?” 

Clearing histhroat, Dr. Hutton began, “No 
man more so, my lord. I can—” 

“That’s quite sufficient,” said Wellington. 
‘‘T know how valuable your time is; mine, 
just now, is equally so. I will not detain you 
any longer. Good-morning!” 


ooo 


When Geraldine Hooper was about to ad- 
dress a public audience at Plymouth, a man 
present rudely exclaimed, “ You're cracked to 
go on like this.” She turned quickly, and, 
looking at him kindly and brightly, said, 
“ Well, every nut must be cracked before you 
can get at the kernel, must it not?” 
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In recently reading a tract issued by the 
“Central Book and Tract Committee,” at 
Richmond, Indiana; and which was obtained 
from the book room of another Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends; we were impressed with the 
evidence it furnishes of the spread of errone- 
ous and defective views of religion,—and that 
too among those claiming the name of Friends, 
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and professing to uphold the doctrines which 
our Society in its early days proclaimed to 
the world as “ Primitive Christianity revived.” 

The tract alluded to is No. 80 of the series, 
and gives the experience of a man named 
Archibald Boyle, who lived in the vicinity of 
Glasgow many years ago, and was noted both 
for talent and profligacy. The account states 
that about a year before his death, he had a 
fearful dream, in which he thought himself 
introduced into the state of torment which 
awaits those who die in their sins. This 
awakening visitation had a great effect upon 
him for a time, and he made some attempts 
at reformation, and resolved to lead a better 
life; but through the persuasions and influence 
of his former evil associates, he was induced 
again to frequent their company, returned to 
his former wicked habits, and finally was found 
dead by the road-side after an evening spent 
in blasphemous revelry. 

The narrative is a very striking one, and 
though.the style in which it is written con- 
veys the impression that some of the details 
and coloring are due to the vivid imagination 
of the writer, yet we have no reason to sup- 
pose that it is not correct in its main features. 
It is in the concluding remarks, in which the 
lessons of instruction it conveys are attempted 
to be enforced on the reader, that the objec- 
tionable sentiments are expressed to which 
we have alluded. 

These remarks are permeated with the senti- 
ment, that ali that is necessary for salvation 
is to “believe” in Christ. This is evinced by 
the following extracts from them: 


“God now proclaims the fact. He freely 
publishes it, that all who believe—who take 
to themselves the benefit of that stupendous 
fact which was consummated upon Calvary for 
the salvation of the lost—are free! How won- 
derful! How blessed! Would that men did 
but know and believe it!” 

“ Reader, are you saved! In other words, 
have you believed the good news which this 
little book brings to you from the God of 
grace? Have you believed how God, in grace 
toward us, gave his Son to die, and how that 
death, while it showed his love to the Saviour, 
was also the judgment borne for his sins. 
Have you thus seen Him, ‘a just God anda 
Saviour ?’ It is only to see it, to believe it, and 
to find rest for your soul. ‘We who have 
believed do enter into rest.’—Heb. iv, 3.” 

“ What saves, and what fortifies us when 
saved, is believing on the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our Saviour.” 

“ As soon as we believe in Christ the bene- 
fit of his death is reckoned unto us. We be- 
come thus associated with Him, and are said 
to have ‘ died with Him,’ to have received our 
condemnation and judgment in Him, so that 
now ‘we are as He is’— justified, free.” 


We have no desire to under-estimate the 
importance of a correct belief in the great 
truths of religion, as set forth in the sacred 
scriptures, and as manifested in the living 
experience of the children of God. But the 
teaching of our Saviour and bis apostles is 
directly opposed to the dogma, that such a 
belief is the only essential to salvation; or 
that “as soon as we believe in Christ, the 
benefit of his death is reckoned unto us,” and 
we “are said to have died with Him.” The 
‘scriptures declare to be indispensable, repen- 
tance, a godly sorow for sin and forsaking of 


it; conversion, or turning from evil to good ; 
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and regeneration, which implies that thorough 
change of heart and character which makes 
the difference between the sinner and the 
saint. These wondrous effects are wrought 
in us by the powerful operations of the Spirit 
of Christ himself; and unless they are exper- 
ienced, salvation is notobtained. True faith, 
—that living faith which is manifested by its 
ruits,—is the gift of God, and grows up in the 
heart through submission to the work of his 
Spirit. 

It was their conviction of the reality and 
importance of these views that led our early 
Friends so earnestly to call the attention of 
the people to the Light of Christ in their 
hearts individually, as that which showed 
them their sins; and which, if heeded, would 
give them power to forsake them and obtain 
the forgiveness which the blessed Saviour had 
purchased for all those who believe in and 
follow Him. This was indeed a message of 
glad tidings to many weary souls who had 
long been oppressed with the weight of their 
sins, and though they believed in Christ, yet 
knew not how to come unto Him for relief. 
They found as they turned to His Spirit 
within them, took up His cross daily, and 
walked in His Light, that rest, peace and 
settlement were graciously dispensed to them, 
which they had before sought in vain. Many 
have left behind them gratefal and living 
testimonies to the blessed result of this hum. 
ble walking with Christ. They experienced, 
as Isaac Penington expresses, that ‘it is not 
by an outward knowledge, but by an inward 
virtue and spiritual life, received from Christ, 
and held in Christ, that those who are saved 
are saved.’’ And in another passage, thesame 
writer says: “ He that knows the grace and 
Truth which comes by Jesus Christ, receives 
it, learns of it, is subject to it, and partakes of 
its virtue and power,—he knows Christ unto 
salvation ; but, he that knows not, receives not, 
is not subject tothe grace, doth not experience 
the sufficiency of the grace, nor witness ability 
and power through it to become a Son to 
God, and to do the will of God,—he doth not 
yet at all know the Lord Jesus Christ unto 
the salvation of his soul, notwithstanding 
whatsoever he may profess or believe concern- 
ing Him.” 


In the number of our Journal, dated 11th 
mo. 30th, 1878, we printed a communication 
from Thomas Clark, of Canada, reviewing a 
previous article in reference to the action of 
Canada Yearly Meeting, which cut off from 
membership with it a large part of those who 
had been members of Norwich Monthly Meet- 
ing. Some comments on the statements of 
T. Clark by William Valentine and Levi Var- 
ney have since appeared in our columns. 
Adam Spencer, whose article was criticised 
by T. Clark, has sent us some further informa- 
tion on the subject. His remarks are written 
in a temperate spirit. The whole subject is 
one of much importance, affecting, as it does, 
the rights of aconsiderable number of Friends; 
who, so far as we can see from anything 
which has yet reached us, appear to have 
been influenced by a concern to maintain the 
original principles of our Society ; and to have 
acted in accordance with its discipline. The 
article referred to will be found in another 
part of our columns. 


In the present numbor we reprint a Me- 
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morial to the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, lately prepared by the Meeting for 
Safferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
remonstrating against the proposed transfer 
of the care of the Indians to the War Depart- 
ment, and expressing the views which Friends 
have ever held, upon the justice and wisdom 
of honest and pacific measures in the treat- 
ment of the aborigines of this country. 

The Memorial was presented to Congress by 
a committee appointed for the purpose, who, 
we understand, had interviews with several 
of the members particularly charged with the 
consideration of the subject; and also with 
the President and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. It is understood that no action will 
be taken by Congress on the subject, until a 
report is received from a Commission ap- 
pointed at the last session to examine it, 
which is expected about the Ist proximo. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—During the year 1878, iron and 
metal products, amounting in value to nearly $3,000,- 
000, were exported from Philadelphia and neighboring 
workshops, to foreign countries, mainly in vessels from 
our wharves. Locomotives represent the largest total 


value, 79 of which were exported—40 to Russia, 21 to 
Australia and Peru, 14 to Brazil, 3 to Cuba, and 1 to 


France. Steam vessels were next in value. Russia 
taking 2, Brazil 8, and Cuba 1. 


shipped to Canada. Of iron and other railway cars, 


to Brazil 193, to Cuba 239, South America and West 
Nearly 6,000 tons of iron and steel rails 


Indies 50. 


were sent to Brazil and Cuba. Dental instruments, 


valued at $72,155, were shipped to Liverpool; 915 


packages of sewing machines were shipped to Genoa, 


Antwerp, Liverpool, West Indies, South America and 


Lisbon. 


At a recent sale in this city of imported Jersey and 
Guernsey cattle, the average price per head, realized, 


was $241.61. 


The annual statement of the City Controller shows 
the funded debt of the City of Philadelphia, on the Ist 


inst., was $61,092,641; and the outstanding warrants 


were $10,742,150—a decrease of $1,151,359 during the 
The assets of the sinking fund were valued at 


year. 
$17,259,089—making the net debt $53,831,093. 

A fire in New York city on the night of the 17th, 
destroyed several buildings on Worth street; the esti- 
mated losses aggregate $2,400,000. 


The Cheyenne prisoners, recently escaped from Fort 


Robinson, are reported to have assumed the most inac- 
cessible position of any of the many from which they 


lately held the troops at bay. Captain Wessells believes 
they cannot be dislodged without a greater sacrifice of 


life than he deems advisable. 

In New York, during the past week, there were 193 
deaths by scarlet fever. In this city the mortality for 
the week was 361—an increase of 49 over the same 
period last year. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 1881, 107; 5’s, registered, 
106} ; do. coupon, 107}; 4} per cents, 106}; 4 per cents, 
100 ; 5-20’s, 1867, 102}; do. 1868, 103. 

Cotton was firmly held. Sales of middlings were re- 
ported at 9}.a 9} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Crude 8 cts. in barrels, and standard 
white at 9 cts. for export, and 11} a 12} cts. per gallon 
for home use. 


Flour.—Pennsylvania and Minnesota extra, $4.25 for 
medium, and $4.75 for fancy ; western, do. do. at #5.25 
a $5.50 for fancy; patent and other high grades, $5.50 


a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $2.874 per barrel. 


Grain.— Wheat, red $1.05 a $1.05}; amber, $1.06 a 


$1.063. Corn, 41 a 44 cts. per bushel. 


Oats, 30 a 325 
cts. for fair to fancy. 


Three thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen tons of wrought iron bridges were 
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ForEIGN.—Since its foundation the British National 
Lifeboat Institution has contributed to the saving of 
26,051 shipwrecked persons. Last year its life-boats 
saved 471 lives, and helped seventeen vessels out of 
danger, and rewards were paid for the saving of 145 
persons by fishers and watermen. Though 12,000 men 
were engaged in the society’s 269 life-boats last year, 
not a life was lost. 

The sheep farmers in Scotland estimate their losses 
by recent storms at over 100,000 head of sheep. 

The North Wales Miner’s Association has resolyed 
to vote £7 to every member of the Union who desires 
to emigrate to America, and £14 to emigrants to Aus- 
tralia, 

Notices were posted on the 18th, by the iron ship- 
building yards and foundries in Liverpool and the dis- 
trict around, of a reduction in wages of 74 per cent., 
after the 31st of present month, It is thought the men 
will strike. 

The United States frigate Constitution, on her wa 
from Havre to New York, with goods from the Paris 
Exposition, went ashore on the coast of England, on the 
17th inst. She was taken off during the day, and towed 
into Portsmouth for examination, when it was found 
her false keel only was damaged. Her cargo is said to 
be in good condition. 

The political situation of France is just now a subject 
of much interest. It is reported that the Republicans 
are desirous to support the ministry, if some changes 
and concessions can be made. 

During the two months, from the 21st of 10th month 
to the 21st of 12th mo., 144 societies, 44 newspape 
and 157 other publications in France, were prosecri 
by virtue of the Socialist law. 

The last report of the French Minister of Instruction 
on the state of elementary education, shows that the 
total number of children between the years of six and 
thirteen, were 4,502,000. Of this number 3,878,000 
were attending public and private schools—leaving 
624,000 not in receipt of school education. 

The Times Berlin despatch says: “Up to the end of 
last year, the total number of injunctions issued in ac- 
cordance with the anti-socialist law, was 457, which 
were applied to 189 clubs and societies, and 58 periodi- 
cals, and 210 non-periodical publications. The num- 
ber of persons expelled from the empire under the same 
law amounts to 62.” 

Prince Bismarck has a bill prepared, to be submitted 
to the Reichstag, providing for the punishment of mem- 
bers who indulge in speeches in opposition to the views 
of the Government. There is great opposition being 
manifested to the bill, but it is expected to pass. 

Privy Councellor Finkelnburg has been sent to 
Vienna to arrange with the Austrian sanitary authori- 
ties common measures against the spread of the plague 
westward. Official intelligence from Astrachan, asserts 
that the epidemic is diminishing, while private infor- 
mation is to the effect that it is on the increase. 

Owing to the severity of the weather in Switzerland, 
the farms are frequently visited by wolves, and hun- 
dreds of chamois have descended into the valleys in 
search of food. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


| Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at Summit 
Grove, in Guthrie county, Lowa, on the 12th of 12th 
mo. 1878, BENJAMIN SmitH, of Bear greek, and SIDNEY 
PEARSON, of the former place. 





Drep, at her residence at Ercildoun, on the 22d of 
12th mo. 1878, Saran Norra, widow of the late John 
North, a beloved member and elder of London Grove 
Monthly and Fallowfield Particular Meeting, in the 


88th year of her age. She was firmly attached to the 
principles and testimonies of our Society as professed 
| by early Friends, and lived a consistent example there- 
|of. She retained possession of all her faculties during 


Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 75 cts. per 100! her last illness, and felt her end drawing near. Having 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 75 cts. per| given suitable directions for her funeral, she was de- 


100 pounds. 


sirous of being released, yet patient, having no fear of 


Beef cattle were in good demand, and prices were a|@eath. No doubts nor misgivings were permitted to 


fraction higher; 1700 head arrived and sold at 5} a 5{ 


cts., for extra Penna. and western steers; 4} a 5 cts. for 


fair to good, and 3} a 4 cts. 


per pound for common. 
Sheep were in fair demand, anc 


jextra. 


sold at 33 a 55 cts. as 
to quality. Hogs, 4 a 5} cts. per pound for common to 


assail her, but like a shock of corn fully ripe, she was 
gathered, we reverently believe, into the heavenly 
garner. 
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